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FROM LETTER R. 
MR. NEMO, 


Sir—in your last it appears that Q made some personal complaints of U 
or you; to which of the two he alluded, appeared an enigma to myself, 
as well as to Nemo Nobody. My object in applying to you, is to re- 
quest that you would be so kind as to recommend to young ladies and 
gentlemen not to adopt me in the stead of W, at the end of such words 
as bow, arrow, sorrow, &c. &c. I wish alsoto retain my situation in 
those words to which I am initial. You must remember that Demos- 
thenes applied the letter L in my stead, till the Athenians hissed 
him heartily for it; upon which he applied to an actor, who taught 
him how to estimate my powers ; after which, among others, he defend- 
éd my rights. But, Mr. Nemo, I had lately an occasion of witnessing a 
hearty laugh against a young gentleman, who had not paid so much 
attention to me as I deserved; it was ina dispute on the alimentary 
efficacy of puddings. The gentleman was from one of the Carolinas. 
While each in company was advocating the pudding he liked best—* for 
my part,” said he, intending to advocate the produce of his own country, 
but substituting the initial L instead of me, “ I prefer puddings made 
of R-ice.”’ 


Your sapience will undoubtedly discover the necessity of my being 
maintained in my authority. R. 
FROM LETTER S. 
STR, 
I feel injured that foreigners who perhaps, however, are not thorough- 
ly acquainted with the extent of my capacity, should complain that 1 
appear too frequently in your language. They say that I give it too 
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hissing a sound. I wish you so far to defend me from these aspersions 
as to declare to them that although I appear frequently in propria per- 
sond, I do not always appear in propria voce; but sometimes, and 
| y not seldom, with an inflexion of tone that the most fastidious could not 

censure. I borrow frequently from my friend Z his sourds, in final 

syllables especially, and he has consented that my figure should be sub- 

stituted for his, from an assured conviction that the curved lines of 
bs) which I am composed are more conciliatory to our ideas of beauty, 
\ than the acute angles which make up his figure. Yours, S. 


ee 


} SOMETHING. ‘ 
; “Tis something—Nothing.” 

.. THE first, our title ; the second, our motto. Having been unwilling to 
deceive the public through a motto which might have excited the expect- 
| ations of any one beyond our ability to satisfy them, we forbore to enlist 
into our service a more significant one, lest we should incur the impu- 
tation of recruiting under the alluring garb of a gay regimental. We 
therefore adopted one, which if not pertinent, we think is not deceptive, 
‘ that our volunteers, of which we bave already very many, (and we con- 

fess we are not.a little flattered with that every way respectable appear- 
ance of our /ile,) might have no cause, on our part, to petition for a 
f discharge during the regular term of their enlistment. 

We do now therefore signify to all and every one, that the title of our 
paper is simply “ Something’’—and not Something—WNothing, as designated 
by many. And we do furthermore signify, in compliance with a request 
di of our publishers, that all ladies and gentlemen who send, and all dbashfui 

beaux, as well as modest,servants who call after it, may unblushingly 
and boldly ask for ‘‘ Something,” and they will be perfectly understood 
N, N. 








H READING AND SPEAKING,.—No. II. 
f} i Tue touch, the removal of the hat, or the total uncovering ef the head 
must be acknowledged to be an artificial indication of sentiment, for al- 
though we have been told of Anthropophagi, and men whose heads grew 
beneath their shoulders, yet no traveller has ever ventured to assert the 
- | ' existence of a nation whose infants came into the world with hats or 
1! bonnets on their heads. The hat, consequently is an artificial append- 
i age ; and no gesture that makes the motion of the hat its object, can be 
a natural one. It is, therefore, to be presumed, upon our former pro- 
position, that as an artificial indication of sentiment, this practice of cov- 
ering and uncovering the head must vary; accordingly, we find, that the 
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inhabitants of Europe and America (with some respectable exceptions, 
and which exceptions are highly in favour of our position) as a sign of 
their esteem and respect, uncover their heads, while the inhabitants of 
the eastern nations keep theirs covered. 

The uncovering of the head not being a natural indication of any de- 
fined sentiment, we must trace it as a partial custom to some origin. Is 
it not simply an allusion to some ancient and arbitrary practice ? In this 
view of it, we should be inclined to suppose it originated from a regulation 
we find among the Romans, whose slaves were not permitted to. wear hats 
or bonnets ; thereby making the uncovered head a symbol of obedience 
and respect. It becametheir privilege to wear them after they were af- 
franchised, when that obedience to their old masters ceased. This may 
account for the cup being, even in our days, the symbol of liberty. 

The Talmud assigns another origin to this practice. It declares that 
the custom christians have of uncovering their heads, is derived from 
the founder of their religion, who announced his intention of abolishing 
the ceremonies attendant on the Jewish worship, by entering the syna- 
gogue with his head uncovered ! 


EXTERNAL INDICATIONS OF INTERNAL FEELINGS, 

ConTINUING as we began, with the most common occurrences of life, 
we will now take into consideration some of the natural external indica- 
tions of internal feelings, and introduce our readers to the alphabet of 
nature, a language to be respected not only as the origin and still the 
assistant of all others, but as it has existed in a state of uniformity, un- 
destroyed, unvaried, unsophisticated, even by the influence of education, 
from the creation to this day, and as it will exast from this day till hu- 
manity shall be no more—a language we are endowed with at our birth, 
and which never quits us but with our last sigh; as comprehensive as 
our feelings; as powerful as our affections ; as delicate as our nicest 
sensibilities, and as sincere and undeceptive as its author ; for, as 
Cicero observes in his third book on oratory, “ Every motion of the 
mind has from nature its respective feature, its respective tone, and its 
respective gesture.” 

GESTURE. 

Wal Le on subjects dictated by the most familiar occurrences in life 
we shall confine ourselves to the subject of gesture, and begin with the 
natural signs of respect, welcome, and affection, as we see them exhib- 
ited. in our common intercourse with society. 

In treating on this subject we would banish if possible from all, the 
recollection of those practices of hypocrisy, deceit, and even of what is 
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called good breeding, wherein the natural indications of the mind are 
made subservient to the refinements of fashion and politeness, and re- 
gard them only as the sincere and unadulterated reflections or indices 
of the mind. It were devoutly to be wished, if in our intercourse 
with what is called polished society, we are compelled by its despotic 
rules to make some sacrifices of sincerity, that those sacrifices might 
be made only from the artificial indications—by the uncovering of the 
head, bythe motion of the hat, by language or any acquired mode of ex- 
pression, for by this we should abuse only our own ordinations and intro- 
ductions; but let us not prove traitors to nature; let not the body bend 
in prostituted emblem of respect, while the mind stands erect in con- 
scious superiority ; let not the eye beam falsely with delight, while the 
soul shrinks from the object it regards ; let not the mouth smile while 
the heart threatens ; or the hand press with the welcome of reception, 
what the will rejects ; but above all, let not that powerful natural expres- 
sion of the content and rapture of all and every the intellectual faculties, 
that symbol of protection, the embrace, be offered while the least jar- 
ring sentiment of disaffection be felt within our breasts ; for by so doing 
we war with nature, compromit our independence, disgrace the dignity 
of our existence, furnish our consciences with accusing stings, and 
sacrifice our integrity and self approbation, the very soul of our happi- 
ness. 

The natural language or indication of respect, is the lessening the 
height of the body ; this being natural, is of course, if our original posi- 
tion be right, universal. Art and refinement have added to it their 
shades and modifications ; and politesse on the one hand, and enthusi- 
asm on the other, have, perhaps in some instances, carried it to excess ; 
still are the original dictate; of nature universally visible, through the 
veils that custom and innovations have thrown over them. The charac- 
teristic q. -lities of nations bred up under different climates, will, of 
course, occasion essential variations ; this is not only perceptible in the 
habits of men, but in men themselves, and all the branches of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

But to return to our observation, that the natural language or indica- 
tion of respect, is the shortening or lessening the height of the body. 

This will require but few elucidations. The bow, or the bendin g the 
superior parts of the body, is universally acknowledged and adopted as 
the symbol of common respect in man, towards his fellow creatures ; 
the bending of the knee is the second, and expressive of the superior de- 
gree of respect ; the prostration of the body, or, if we may so express 
ourselves, the total annihilation of its height, 1s the third, and superla- 
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tive. The latter, is generally in use only in a small part of Europe, in 
Asia, and Africa; it imports the most complete acknowledgement of in- 
feriority, and a temporary relinquishment of all claim to self-importance, 
a relinquishment of claim too great to be made to any being but-our God. 

Fashion, different temperaments, and diversity of situation, have 
added many shades to the natural expression of respect; some satisfy: 
themselves with a slight inclination of the head, some gently bend the 
superior part of the body, while others bow their head almost to the 
ground; the same deviation from a general practice is observable in 
females. Time was, not many years ago, when the necessary intro- 
duction to a drawing or a ball room, was the diminution of one half their 
height ; but since the rights of women have become so great a question, 
since their persons have been released from the tyrannical imprisonment 
of stays, the knee has yielded its pliancy to the superior part of the 
frame, and the bow ceases to be the exclusive privilege of man. 

Why the world should have imposed upon the female sex, the observ- 
ance of the second and more marked token of respect, the Bending of 
the knee, while on similar occasions a slight inclination of the head or 
body is expected only from the male, is a question concerning which 
~ we may hereafter indulge ourselves in some remarks. The superiority 
usurped by the male branches of creation, physically considered, stands 
at least upon a doubtful base. 

Have we aright to it, because we are more powerful in nerve, more 
dreadful in anger, more bold in attempt, more prompt in execution ? 

We recoil from, we shudder at the lightning’s flash that rends the 
forest ; we are appalled at the succeeding thunder’s burst; we hurry 
from the rage of the contending elements, we tremble at the ocean’s 
swell, we curse the blast whose roaring and destructive voice overawes 
the slowly whispering breath of spring; yet are these the powerful in 
nerve, the dreadful in anger, the bold in attempt, the prompt in execu- 
tion of Nature’s agents; but are they therefore the superior in our 
estimation? the grand claimants of our respect? the objects of our 
adoration ? 

Do we not with rapture welcome the returning calm, the cheering 
influence of the reviving sun, the moonshine playing on the bosom of 
reposing ocean, the gentle zephyrs kissing every fragrant flower they 
pass, and pregnant with their sweets refreshing tired nature? do we 
not welcome as our dearest friends the genial rain, the soft descending 
dew that nourishes the embryos of vegetation /—These are the milder 
agents of omnipotence ; but because they are the milder, they are not 
consequently the inferior. 
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But the variations arising from time, fashion, and locality, have not 
effaced the natural expression of respect ; under all forms and practices, 
the diminutidén of the height of the person, the characteristic feature, 
remains the same. . 

ART ASSISTING NATURE. 

Ir may not be improper to remark, how art in its various acquire- 
ments, obeys, perhaps insensibly, the dictates of nature, that diminution 
should be a symbol of respect. The sound of our voice, our accustomed 
loquacity, the usual character of our hand writing, are all diminished in 
token of respect ; this latter mdication of respect is so highly valued 
by the Chinese, that instead of a complimentary speech, in addressing 4 
superior, they deliver the compliment in writing ; the smallness of the 
letters being proportioned to the degree of respect; and the highest 
compliment is to make the letters so small as not to be legible. For 
compliment this practice may answer ; but we presume that in solicita- 
tions for favours it is dispensed with. 

Fashion too, that goddess of the arts, though in general no friend to 
nature, is caught occasionally in her net. A fashionable lady would 
reject an invitation even to a dance, if sent on a large sheet of foolscap 
paper, and a visiting card would announce vulgarity, if its dimensions 
should exceed the accustomed limits. 








SOMETHING LIKE INGRATITUDE. 


THERE fs a species of impropriety which almost ranks under the 
genus of ingratitude, though perhaps not so intended, and which ap- 
pears prevalent in all countries. It is the privilege assumed of treating 
an old friend with an authority which ought to be exercised only over 
dependents ; for instance—A lady having anew acquaintance with her, 
will say, “ Oh, here’s Mr. , he is an old friend ; he will go and call the 
coach.” Another, after having been engaged to dance with a respectable 
and respectful partner, if asked to dance with him by a smarter genius, 
will say, “ Yes, sir, but I was engaged; however, he’s an old acquaint- 
ance, and won’t mind it.” In private houses, how often are the best 
friends to the family called upon to make temporary sacrifices of con- 
venience to accidental acquaintance! In taverns and boarding-houses, 
the system is almost universal: ‘He has been so long with us, he is 
such a friend to the family, that he won’t mind being turned out of his 
room or his bed for our accommodation.” But is there not another side 
on which these subjects are to be considered. Mr. A. would willingly 
call the coach for Mrs. B.; but not for the new acquaintance of Mrs. B 
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¢ 
to whom he has not been introduced, Mr.C. would gratify the wishes 
of Miss D. if properly applied to on such an occasion. And the inmate i 
of a private family would voluntarily make an offer of such a¢commoda- 
tions as would suit their convenience. But a man who has regularly 
boarded with certain conveniences at-a public or private boarding- 
house, cannot observe those conveniences removed, because he is a 
friend to the house, without some'sensibilities of an unpleasant nature. i 


et sn 
NEMO NOBODY, ESQ, 


S1r—In your address to the Members of the General Court, about to 
be assembled, in No. 6,1 observed several cases of incurred difficulty 
supposed ; an intention of extending them was intimated, but as that 
intention has not yet been executed, I trouble you with my. own case. 

About ten months ago, J became unfortunate in business, I called to- | 
gether my creditors, submitted my situation to them ; my accounts ap- 
peared to them clear; and nothing but: misfortune was attributed to tS 
me, excepting perhaps some imprudence in venturing risks, which, had 
I succeeded, might have been approved. The creditors, in general, 
agreed to accept what f had left, and allow me three and five years for 
the remainder; but two refused to sign the agreement. It was there- | 
fore not carried into effect. Since that time I have heen incapable of 
entering into business of any kind. I have frequently attempted it, but 
without success. Writs, attachments, &c. have checked every attempt 
at industry, and with a large family I am now brought to the borders : 
of starvation, at a period, when, with only the indulgence of freedom of 
action, I might by my industry have paid gne half.of.my debts. 

Trusting that you will have the kindness ta,insgyt the above, I am, 


sir, your obedt. servt. B. L. 
et 


THE SIGH, THE BLUSH, AND THE TEAR. 


WuiLe Maria sat pensively musing alone, 

Burst “‘ah me!” from her bosom its way. 
*T was the impulse of Nature, while on his proud throne 
Stern Reason was boasting all feelings his own, 

Or submissive, at least, to his sway. 


Maria rose up, and unconsciously blush’d ; 

‘“‘Is my reason then,” cried she, “ so weak ?” 
As she spake, from her bright eye a jealous tear rush’d, he 
As if wishing to share with the crimson that flush’d, | 
The honour of decking her cheek. 
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‘Can I sigh,” cried the maid, “ that my fortune is lost ? 
Can I blush that my parents are poor ? 

Can I weep that like others in robes of high cost, 

I must not on the billows of fashion be tost, 
Or that falsehood no more crowds our door ? 


“‘ That no longer I.join the gay party or ball ? 
That no longer I melt o’er the scene ? 

Oh no! with delight would I banish them all, 

Could my parents but think, their affectionate call, 
Met the smile of content in my mien! 


‘* With my sisters I’d join every tenderer task, 

To direct them at once to their ease ; 
While each wish I'd anticipate, give ere they’d ask, 
Nor would action or feeling solicit a mask ; 

For they’d spring from a wish for their peace.” 


Again burst a sigh, and again fell a tear ; 

*O God ” cries Maria, “* what’s this? 
And are not to my parents my feelings sincere, 
Are they notto my bosom most tenderly dear, 

Is one thought, word, or action amiss ?”’ 


*Qno! ‘such intentions our God must approve ; 
For to us,they by him were assign’d, 
While benevdlence’strggied' with mercy, to prove 
The superior blessing’ of filial love, 
By making them pleasures of mind. 


“ But still they’re distress’d”—her fond heart throbb’d again, 
And again its warm missives appear : 


* Alas !”? cries Maria, “ all reason is vain, 
Thou, Nature, alone can the myst’ry explain 
Of the sigh, and the blush, and the tear.” 


i 6 me 


REFLECTIONS ON A STORMY EVENING. 


Tue darkness of the evening,the storm that beats against the windows 
lead the mind to serious reflections, they lead it by an easy transition 
from the natural objects that surround us to that being who restrains 
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the violence of the tempest, who governs and directs all things, whose 
ways to us are unsearchable, but who we ought to believe is possessed 
of every attribute that can render him superior to man, in his justice 
and mercy ; then in him do I trust my hopes of future happiness, believ- 
ing as I do, that the being who has implanted in our bosoms the passions 


that govern our conduct, suffers us sometimes to deviate from the paths: 


of strict rectitude, that by the consequences of such deviations we may 
learn wisdom, and practise its precepts. 


MISFORTUNE. 


Aas! exclaims the unfortunate man, what business shall I pursue to 
place myself and family, once more, in a respectable situation? in an evil 
hour I have been stript of the hard earnings of many years. Turn specu- 
lator, says avarice. What, without money? no matter for money ; if your 
speculation proves a bad one, you are but turned adrift again upon the 
world with the same compass you set out with; if it proves a good one 
you are then a clever fellow, and entitled (no doubt) to all the attention 
which your money will give you. O money, money, thou best of friends— 
what charms are stampt on the face of a guinea.’ Do you see that tattered 
wretch who measures his weary steps yonder, who seems to avoid the 
face of man? he once was respectable, was basking in the sunshine of 
fortune ; was caressed by numbers who called him friend; who rose to 
welcome the auspicious morn that found him in the posession of plenty 
and happiness ; but mark the direful change ; now dejected, emaciated, 
forlorn, and pennyless, he walks the streets unnoticed and unknown. 
But why this total neglect, this want of common humanity? has the man 
been guilty of any crime? has he offended against the laws of his coun- 
try ? no, this is not pretended. Then ‘‘ what evil has he done ?” None. He 
has been unfortunate ; he listened to the deceitful words of a pretended 
friend ; he lent him his name ; his property fell a sacrifice to his humanity, 
and was swept away in an hour. The desertion of his former associates 
drove"him into bad habits; neglect of family and business followed, and 
he is now what you see him. That the man has been imprudent there 
is no doubt; but is imprudence a sin past forgiveness? if so, few 
will find acceptance at the day when all must give an account to him 
who gave them existence, and who will judge them with impartiality, 
may we not ask the question whether the world is not more to blame 
than he? Had his former associates held out to him the most distant 
hopes of assistance would it not have enlivened his spirits ? but had they 
24 
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realized those hopes, would it not have reanimated one who is now 
lost to society ? 


“What then is friendship but a name ? 

“ A charm that lulls to sleep ? 

** A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
“ But leaves the wretch to weep !” 


— 


PERSECUTION. 

WHATEVER are my faults, exclaims the persecuted man, (and I do 
not pretend to be free from them,) I hope, never to have added to the 
number the sin of a persecuting disposition ; and I cannot conceive that 
any person who possesses a good heart can persecute a fellow being. 
There are many people @vho seem to have adopted a principle (which 
with due deference to their opinion I think a very dangerous one) 
that the end justifies the means, or that no means are too bad, if by 
making use of them they can accomplish their purpose. This doctrine 
' opens a door to all kinds of wickedness ; it sets afloat ‘* on the tempes- 
| tuous sea of liberty” the worst passions of mankind, and makes use of 

agents and means to accomplish its purpose, which an honorable man 
ought to despise. To forgive and forget injuries is the most noble at- 


ie | tribute of man. 





HOPE. 

FortTuNATELY for man there isa certain something which he is al- 
ways looking forward to attain,a something which he hopes toenjoy. This 
ly prevents his sinking into that state of despondency which he otherwise 
would ; it serves to sustain his spirits, and brighten his prospects ; it 
whispers in his ears, it is possible you may yet be fortunate and happy ; 
at all eyents it is your duty to bear with resignation and fortitude the 
evils that may befal you, remembering that no situation in life is ex- 
empt from them, and that the all wise disposer of events has so mixed 
the ingredients in the cup of life, that we cannot enjoy the sweets with- 
out sometimes tasting its bitter. 
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HAPPINESS. 
Wien we look around us and see the variety of pursuits that en- 






gage the attention of mankind, we are led to ask the question in what 





does true happiness consist? the answer readily presents itself to every 






reflecting mind ; it consists in a mind void of guilt, or free from inten- 






tional errors, with a disposition to enjoy the good things of life, and to 
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bear with fortitude the evils inseparable from it. Show me the man ‘2 
that possesses this disposition, and you show me a happy man, whether t 
he is possessed of thousands, or earns his daily bread by the sweat of 

his brow. The Almighty has so regulated the system of our existence, > 
that no one is exempt by his riches from the evils attendant on it, and 

no one is prevented by his poverty from partaking of its pleasures. 





MR. NEMO, 
S1x—I labour under a difficulty with which I am unwilling to trouble 
you, but believing it would give you pleasure to add to the happiness of 
any one, and hoping that you may be able and disposed to relieve my 
perplexity, I ask leave to state my case and to solicit your advice. 


eee 
= 
a. 


RE , 
pre 


The evil 1 suffer is that of living in a borrowing neighbourhood. I 
wish to premise that Iam no enemy to the practice of borrowing occa- 
sionally what we cannot conveniently possess ; this is not only allowable, Y 
but may be mutually beneficial. What I complain of is the habit of 


a ~~ 
ORAL Be: 
; 


borrowing those small articles and utensils with which every house- 
keeper should be furnished. For instance, Mr. B. every time it snows 
wishes the loan of my snow shovel, and that too, before I have half done 
with it ; and as I have always supplied him, the evil seems likely to con- as 
tinue, for there is no evidence of his intending to buy one. Another Fo. 
neighbour, and, excepting the practice I here regret, in all respects a ‘i a 
good one, sends almost every day for my hammer ; a third depends on 
me for the use of my flat-irons, and a fourth frequently sends to borrow 
a small quantity of butter, or of some vegetable. 

What adds to my embarrassment is, that, at least half the time, these 
things are not returned till necessity obliges me to send after them. 
This conduct is the more absurd, because these people all possess a 
competent property. 

Now sir, if you will have the goodness to inform me whether the laws 


Wem 


of society make it incumbent on me to continue to lend under these 
circumstances, or whether I had better refuse at the risk of being con- 
sidered an ill natured and disobliging man, or instruct what better 
course I can take, you will sincerely oblige your obedient servant, T. 


po 
ANSWER (to T_) hat 
Nemo Nosopy respectfully submits to the author of the above, the . 


policy of adopting a plan similar to that of the celebrated Hobson of 
Cambridge (England) viz. to arrange all the articles he has to lend in 

order, and to loan each article only in regular succession—for instance } ; 
—let*him place his loanable articles thus : 





re ae) 
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Ist. Snow Shovel—2d. Hammer—3d. Flat Irons—4th. Butter—5th. 
Cabbage—6th. Potatoes, &c. and so on—and determine that each bor- 
rower should have Hobson’s choice.* So that if a neighbour in the 
next first instance sends to borrow potatoes, offer him a snow shovel— 
if the next asks for a cabbage, send hima hammer; if a third 
asks the loan of some butter, send him a flat iron. We know 
no better remedy for the evil complained of, or would with pleasure 
communicate it. We recommend this conduct to our correspondent ; 
but if our present prescription, if adopted, should not prove success- 
ful—we will, on his submitting to become our patient, cure him com- 
pletely. 


— 2. +a 
AN OCCURRENCE. 

I was sitting in my office, whena gentle tap at the door excited my 
attention. A girl, apparently about thirteen, entered and requested 
charity—her dress was ragged, her countenance was pallid ; an eye that 
seemed capable of glistening with delight for the happiness of others, 
was veiled with the “ dim suffusion” of modesty or shame—lI knew not 
which. ‘“ My child,” said I, ‘‘ why do you make such applications ?” 
‘“‘ For the support, the sustenance of my parents and their offspring.”— 
Surprised at such a reply, I enquired who were her parents—she bowed, 
and was about retiring.—* Stop,” I exclaimed, ‘* what is your object ?” 
‘“‘ I have a mother perishing in want.”’—I paused—she supported herself 
on the latch of the door and drooped her head.—“*Where is your mother ?” 
‘*T dare not tell.”——** What, dare not tell! Are you not attempting to 
impose upon me?” She raised her head for a moment, as if to call Heav- 
en to witness for her integrity ; then, as she reclined it on her bosom, 
two tears fell on the floor, for she had not wherewith to wipe them from 
her eyes. At that moment, I would have given any thing to have been 
able to recal my observation—my soul rebuked my reason. ‘“ Tell me,” 
said I, * 7fI can assist you; give me the essential means ; can I not see 
your mother?” She replied only with a sigh.—*“‘ And why not ?” “ Be- 
cause, sir,’ she replied, with an energy that astonished me ; “ she has 


feelings—she is poor, and has seen better days.” ‘I too,” said I, “ have 


been the pupil of misfortune; and in her school have learnt lessons of 


* Hobson kept a livery stable at the University of Cambridge ( Eng.) 
and in order to prevent his best horses from being too much ridden, he es- 
tablished a regulation that every one should be taken in turn—his never 
deviating from this rule gave rise to the expression, ‘* Hobson’s choice, this 


or none.’ 


. ERR. 
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delicacy, which prouder men disdain—Suffer me to see her.” She hes- 
itated—at last she exclaimed: “ Yes, for once, for my brothers and gis- 
ters’ sake, I will venture even to displease my mother.” 

{ took my hat and followed her. We had arrived at about the centre 
of a long alley, when she paused ; she looked at an age-worn staircase, 
then at me—I thought I understood her meaning, and requested her to 
ascend—lI followed. After ascending three pair of stairs, she turned 
round, and intreated me to wait one moment,till she should have inform- 
ed her mother of the proposed visit. She entered the room, and in less 
than one minute I was admitted. 

Hovering round the embers of a few chips collected from the streets, 
I beheld a woman of middle age, and five children. The mother rose on 
my entrance—a blush suffused her cheek. Ipass over the immediately 
subsequent occurrences. The mother began her tale of sorrow. My 
guide called to her eldest brother, whispered in his ear, and put some- 
thing into his hand—he ran out, and in afew minutes returned with sev- 
eral small loaves ; he gave one to each of the infants, and the eagerness 
with which they were received, induced me to believe that appetite had 
been keenly sharpened. 

The mother’s tale was long, but interesting. The sum of it was this : 
Her husband had been in lucrative business— had been unfortunate—had 
failed—the merciless persecution of some of his creditors had prevented 
his efforts for réstoration—he could undertake nothing, though willing 
and desirous of doing every thing for their sake. He was reduced to the 
necessity of engaging as a labourer, for the support of his family.—His 
will,but not his physical means, were equal to it—his health sunk under 
exertions to which he had been unused—he became sick—his property 
wasted during his sickness—he incurred some small debts; for one 
of which he was sued, and finally put in jail, where he was still confin- 
ed. I left the family ; hastened to the creditor, who was willing to 
release the husband on his paying the costs ; i called on the lawyer— 
the costs were three times the amount of the debt. I had not the pre- 
sent means of obtaining the unfortunate man’s liberation; and I heart- 
ily rejoiced afterwards that I hadthem not; for further enquiry gave 
me the information, that for a debt of three dollars he had been al- 
ready confined three weeks and five days in jail; and that after having 
been punished with three days more imprisonment for this enormous 

crime, he would be liberated by the laws of Massachusetts. 

Charity then whispered in my ear, give what you can afford to his wife 
and family ; and Justice declared boldly, if a man cannot pay a debt once, 
it is in vain to expect that he should pay it four times. 


——~ 
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Having replenished my purse, I returned to the family —They received 
me with smiles, but they parted with me in tears—of Gratitude. Per- 
haps I have saved one female from —— To the rich man would I say, 
“ Go and do thou likewise.” B. 


Tue foregoing occurrence brings forcibly to our recollection, the be- 
nevolent conduct of‘one of our respectable deputy sheriffs; which we 
have had reported to us on various occasions. We know that real merit 
seeks not popular applause ; and that the best reward of virtue is the 
consciousness of being virtuous.—But whem the firm outstretched arm of 
justice bends to embrace the widow and the fatherless—if it receive not 
its recompense on this side Heaven, there will it surely find it. Where the 
rich man’s arm has been raised to oppress the widow, the poor man’s 
virtue has protected her. Which has the greater claim to future recom- 
pense? This world may be made for Cesar; but if there’s a power a- 
beve us, (and that there is, all nature cries aloud through all her works) 
he must delight in virtue. 


—— + On 


TASSO’S JERUSALEM. 


Wiru pleasure we have observed that the elegant translation by 
Hoole of this strictly regular epic poem by Tasso, has been proposed 
for republication. The union of the general forces of christendom for 
the recovery of Jerusalem from the infidels, form the base of this beau- 
tiful work ; and the contrast which such an occasion enabled the author 
to draw, not only between the Christians and the Saracens, but also be- 
tween the natives of the different countries engaged in the conflict, has 
not been neglected by him. The undertaking was worthy of Tasso’s 
genius, and Tasso has proved himself equal to his undertaking. 

Tasso has been accused of labouring too much at witticisms, or rather 
at what the French call * pointes,” perhaps in our Janguage better 
translated, low conceits ; but let us recollect that such accusations ori- 
ginated with the critics of France, who, authors themselves, might per- 
haps feel some emotions of jealousy. While we cannot exempt the au- 
thor of the Henriade from our remarks from the benevolent Fenelon 
we would remove all imputation of envy. The censures of the French 
critics were too easily admitted as justifiable by the English, without 
perhaps reflecting that Voltaire abused some of the finest passages in 
Shakespeare, when it was evident that he did not understand them. 

We shall subjoin a few observations from Dr. Blair on this poem. 

“ Rich invention is a capital quality in Tasso. He is full of events, 
finely diversified. He never fatigues his reader by mere war and fight- 
ing. He frequently shifts the scene ; and from camp and battles trans- 
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ports us to more pleasing objects. Sometimes the solemnities of reli- 
gion, sometimes the intrigues of love, at other times the adventures of 
a journey, or the incidents of pastoral life, relieve and entertain the 
reader. The work at the same time is artfully connected ; and in the 
midst of variety, there is perfect unity of plan. 

‘* Many characters enliven the poem; and these distinctly marked 
and wellsupported. Godfrey, the leader of the enterprize, is prudent, 
moderate, and brave ; Tancred amorous, generous, and gallant; Ri- 
naldo, who is properly the hero of the poem, is passionate and resentful ; 
but full of zeal, honour, and heroism. Solyman is high minded ; Er- 
minia tender; Armidia artful and violent, and Clorinda masculine. In 
drawing characters, Tasso is superior to Virgil, and yields to no poet 
but Homer.” 

It comes not within our sphere to advertise works intended for publi- 
cation ; but wherever we hear of any thing that promises to raise the 
literary character of our country, we will with pleasure lend our fee- 
ble hand for its support. 


— + 
SCRAPS. 
BEAUTY. 

Our ideas of beauty differ essentially, scarcely have any two persons 
congenial sentiments on this subject. When Aristotle was asked why peo- 
ple were so fond of beauty, he replied, ‘ it was a blind man’s question.” 

BUTCHERS. 

Tue business of a butcher was unknown in Greece ; every person kil- 
led what animals he required at his own house, and men, the most dis- 
tinguished for their situation or talents, did not think it derogatory to 
their dignity, to cut up carcases, and prepare the meal themselves. 

——. + 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
SPRINGFIELD, JAN. 16. 

A very singular appearance was exhibited in this town on Friday last. 
The thermometer standing at 0, and two degrees above, with the wind 
very higu -. North-West; the river furnished an appearance of a heavy 
fog passing rapidly down it. Onan appearance so extraordinary exam- 
ination was made ; and it was found that the wind took the small parti- 
cles of water and carried them up into the atmosphere, where they im- 
mediately congealed into fine snow ; they arose some.as much as 40 feet 
above the surface of the water. Its commencement was about meridian, 
and continued through the day ; but most conspicuous at 2 P.M, Seve- 
ral very aged people living in this vicinity, do not remember ever seeing 
the like appearance. 
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) CRITICS’ SOLILOQUY. 
A PARODY. : 






To scrawl or not to scrawl—that is the question, 
Whether ’tis better for the mind to suffer 
The fancied ills of being thought a dunce, 







4 Or to take pen against th’ assays of merit, 








































| And by opposing—prove so. To scrawl—to write.— 











To write ! perchance to fail! ay there’s the rub— 





For from that failing what curst ills may come 
When we have shuffled off our stock of wit 
@ | Must give us pause.—There’s the respect 
mat That expectation makes of so long life ; 
| For who would bear the whips and stings of truth, 

at The scourge of moralists, disdain of virtue , 

| The pangs of vanity despised—delay 
| | Superiority of genius, or 

The stripes unworthy must from worthy take— 
Could he but stifle virtue with a dash 
' Of his ink’d pen ?—or who, pent up in guilt 
Would whine and wince beneath an author’s lash, 
But that the dread of something after scrawls, 
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e That unknown public estimate from which 
No writer can return, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather think the ills we bear 

Are better than the jests we might provoke. 





j : Thus consciousness make cowards of us all, 
F’ And thus the native hue of vain pretence * 
_ Is rendered pale, being physick’d well with thought ; : 
And efforts that would pluck down merit thus, 
| Are forced to turn their muddy streams awr y 





) And lose their darling object. 
see ee 

ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
s) L. M. shall, if possible, be inserted in our next. 

Tacitus appears to partake too much of the disposition of his origi- 
nal: we censure not the conciseness of his style, but the harshness of 
his sentiments ; he must therefore pardon us for the omission of his 
communication—for 

“We trust that still the world contains some virtue.” 

To those who favour us with communications, and who have en- 

quired where we would wish them left, we reply, at the publishers’, 


or at the post-office. 











